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Shelta 


Shelta (/'j£lt0/;f^] Irish: Seiltisf^^^ is a language spoken by Irish 
Travellers , particularly in Ireland and the United Kingdom . It is 
widely known as the Cant, to its native speakers in Ireland as De 
Gammon, and to the linguistic community as SheltaJ^^ It was often 
used as a ciyptolect to exclude outsiders from comprehending 
conversations between Travellers,although this aspect is frequently 
over-emphasisedJ®] The exact number of native speakers is hard to 
determine due to sociohnguistic issues^^^ but Ethnoloque puts the 
number of speakers at 30,000 in the UK, 6,000 in Ireland, and 50,000 
in the US. The figure for at least the UK is dated to 1990; it is not 
clear if the other figures are from the same source.'^^^'^^^ 

Linguistically Shelta is today seen as a mixed language that stems 
from a community of travelling people in Ireland that was originally 
predominantly Irish-speaking. The community later went through a 
period of widespread bilingualism that resulted in a language based 
heavily on Hiberno-English with heavy influences from Irish.f^^ As 
different varieties of Shelta display different degrees of anghcisation, 
it is hard to determine the extent of the Irish substratum . The Oxford 
Companion to the English Language puts it at 2,000-3,000 words. 
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Names and etymology 


The language is known by various names. People outside the Irish Traveller community often refer to it as 
(the) Cant, the etymology of which is a matter of debate.Speakers of the language refer to it as (the) 
Cant,^^^ or TarriP^ Amongst linguists, the name Shelta is the most commonly used term.^^^ 

Variants of the above names and additional names include Bog Latin,Caintiotar, Gammon,^^^ Sheldru,^^^ 
Shelter,Shelteroch,^^^ the Quid Thing, and Tinker's CantP^ 


Etymology 

The word Shelta appears in print for the first time in 1882 in the book The Gypsies by the "gypsiologist" 
Charles Leland, who claimed to have discovered it as the "fifth Celtic tongue". The etymology of the word has 
long been a matter of debate: modern Celticists are convinced that Irish siul Irish pronunciation; [Ju:ll] "to 
walk" is at the root, either via a term such as siultoir Irish pronunciation; [Ju: Iv t'>^ 0 : rl ] "a walker" or a form 
of the gemnd siuladh (cf. an lucht siulta [ 0 nv Ivuxt Ju:lvt'>^0], "the walking people" (lit. the people of 
walks),^^^ the traditional Irish term for Travellers).The Dictionary of Hiberno-English cites it as possibly a 
corruption of the word "Celt".'^®^ Since Shelta is a miKture of English and Irish grammar, the etymology is not 
straightforward. The language is made up mostly of Irish lexicon, being classified as a grammar-lexicon 
language with the grammar being Enghsh-based.^^®^ 

Origins and history 


Linguists have been documenting Shelta since at least the 1870s. The first works were pubhshed in 1880 and 
1882 by Charles Leland.^^^ Celtic language expert Kuno Meyer and Romani expert John Sampson both assert 
that Shelta existed as far back as the 13th century. 

In the earhest but undocumented period hnguists surmise that the Traveller community was Irish-speaking until 
a period of widespread bilinguahsm in Irish and Hiberno-Enghsh (or Scots in Scotland) set in, leading to 
creohsation (possibly with a trihngual stage).The resulting language is referred to as Old Shelta and it is 
suspected that this stage of the language displayed distinctive features, such as non-English syntactic and 
morphological features, no longer found in Shelta. 

Within the diaspora, various sub-branches of Shelta exist. Enghsh Shelta is increasingly undergoing 
anglicisation, while American Irish-TraveUer's Cant, originally also synonymous with Shelta, has by now been 
almost fuUy anglicised. 

Linguistic features 


Sociolo gist Sharon Gmelch describes the Irish Travellers' language as follows:^^^] 


Irish Travelers use a secret argot or cant known as Gammon. It is used primarily to conceal 
meaning from outsiders, especially during business transactions and in the presence of police. 
Most Gammon utterances are terse and spoken so quickly that a non-Traveler might conclude the 
words merely had been garbled. Most Gammon words were formed from Irish by applying four 
techniques: reversal, metathesis, af fixing , and substitution. In the first, an Irish word is reversed to 
form a Gammon one - mac, or son, in Irish became kam in Gammon. In the second, consonants 
or consonant clusters were transposed. Thirdly, a sound or cluster of sounds were either prefixed 
or suffixed to an Irish word. Some of the more frequently prefixed sounds were s, gr, and g. Eor 






example, Obair, work or job, became gruber in Gammon. Lastly, many Gammon words were 
formed by substituting an arbitrary consonant or consonant cluster in an Irish word. In recent 
years, modern slang and Romani (the language of the gypsies) words have been incorporated. 
The grammar and syntax are English. The first vocabulary collected from Irish Travelers was 
pubhshed in 1808, indicating that Gammon dates at least back to the 1700s. But many early 
Geltic scholars who studied it, including Kuno Meyer, concluded it was much older. 


Thus, it is not mutually intelhgible with either English or Irish, out of design. 

Shelta is a secret language. Travellers do not hke to share the language with outsiders, named “Buffers”, or 
non-travellers. When speaking Shelta in front of Buffers, Travellers will disguise the structure so as to make it 
seem like they aren't speaking Shelta at all.'^^^^ 


Lexicon 

While Shelta is influenced by Enghsh grammar, it is also a mixture of Gaelic and Irish words as well. The 
word order itself is altered, with syllables reversed and many of the original words are Irish that have been 
altered or reversed. Many Shelta words have been disguised using techniques such as back slang where 
sounds are transposed (for example gop "kiss" from Irish p6g) or the addition of sounds (for example gather 
"father" from Irish athair).^^^ Other examples include lackin or lakeen "girl" from Irish cailin, and the word 
rodas "door" from Irish doras. The word for “son” is changed from the Gaehc mac to the Shelta kamS^^^ 

It also contains a certain number of introduced lexical items from Romani such as the term gadje "non- 
Traveller" or "kushti" (from the Romanichal word for "good"). 


Grammar 

Shelta shares its main syntactic features with Hiberno-English and the majority of its morphological features 
such as -s plurals and past tense markers.^^^ Gompare: 



Shelta 

English 

De Feen 

The man 

De Byor 

The woman 

Sooblik 

Boy 

Lackin 

Girl 

Mailles 

Hands 

Pi 

Mouth 

Lurogs 

Eyes 

Reeb 

Hair 

Rispa 

Trousers 

Guillimins 

Shoes 

Tugs 

Clothes 

Griffin 

Coat 

Lorch 

Car 

Li 

Bed 

Nucel 

Candle 

Talosc 

Day 

Olomi 

Night 

Luscan 

Fish 

Solk/Bug 

Take 

Bug 

Go/Give/Get 

Krosh 

Go/Come 

Gloke/Gratch/Oagle/Dashe 

Look/See/Watch 


Phonology 

Shelta has 27 consonants and 10 vowels. 

The consonants are /p, p 1, b, b 1, m, ml, w, t, tl, d, d 1, n, n 1,0, 9, r, rl, 1, A, J, k, kl, g, gl,x/. Many 
words are complex by incorporating numerous consonants within, as in the word skrayo for “tree, bush’ with 
the consonant /y/ being a hissing sound that is held in the back of the throat, and is held longer than other 
consonants. 


Incidentally, there is not as much importance put on gender in Shelta. Plurals are shown with the Enghsh suffix 
/-s/ or /-i/, such as gloy for “man” becomes gloyi for “men’’.^^^^ 




Vowels 
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Loanwords 


Some Shelta words have been borrowed by mainstream English speakers, such as the word " bloke " meaning 
"a man" in the mid-19th centuiyJ^^^ 

Orthography 


There is no standard orthography. Broadly speaking, Shelta can either be written following an Irish-type 
orthography or an English-type orthography. Eor example, the word for "married" can either be spelled losped 
or lohsped, a "woman" can either be spelled byohr or beoir.^^^ 

Comparison texts 


Below are reproductions of the Lord's Prayer in Shelta as it occurred a century ago, current Shelta, and 
modern Enghsh and Irish versions for comparison. The 19th century Shelta version shows a high Shelta 
lexical content while the Cant version shows a much lower Shelta lexical content. Both versions are adapted 
from Hancock^^^] who notes that the Cant reproduction is not exactly representative of actual speech in normal 
situations. 















Shelta (old) 

Shelta (current) 

English 

Irish 

Mwilsha's gater, swart 
a manyath. 

Our gathra, who cradgies in the manyak- 
norch. 

Our Father, who art in 
heaven. 

Ar n-Athair ata ar 
neamh. 

Many! graw a kradji 
dilsha's manik. 

We turry kerrath about your moniker. 

Hallowed be thy name. 

Go naofar d'ainm. 

Graw bi greydid, 
sheydi laadu 

Let's turry to the norch where your jeel 
cradgies. 

Thy kingdom come. 

Thy will be done. 

Go dtaga do riocht. 

Go ndeantar do thoil 

Az as wart in manyath. 

And let your jeel shans get greydied 
nosher same as it is where you cradgie. 

On earth as it is in 
heaven. 

ar an talamh, mar a 
dheantar ar neamh. 

Bag mwilsha talosk 
minyart goshta dura. 

Bug us eynik to lush this thullis. 

Give us today our daily 
bread. 

Ar n-aran laethuil 
tabhair duinn inniu. 

Geychel aur shaaku 
areyk mwilsha 

And turri us you're nijesh sharrig for the 
eyniks we greydied 

And forgive us our 
trespasses. 

Agus malth duinn ar 
bhfiacha 

Geychas needjas 
greydi gyamyath 
mwilsha. 

Just like we ain't sharrig at the needies 
that greydi the same to us. 

As we forgive those 
who trespass against 
us. 

Mar a mhaithimid ar 
bhfiachoiri fein 

Nijesh solk mwii start 
gyamyath. 

Nijesh let us soonie eyniks that'll make 
us greydi gammy eyniks. 

And lead us not into 
temptation. 

Is na lig sinn i 
gcathu 

Bat bog mwilsha ahim 
gyamyath. 

But solk us away from the taddy. 

but deliver us from evil. 

ach saor sinn 6 olc. 

Diyil the sridag, 
taajirath an manyath 


Yours is the kingdom, 
the power and the glory 


Gradum a gradum. 


For ever and ever 




Amen. 

Amen. 


See also 


■ Irish Travellers 

■ Beurla Reagaird 

■ Bungi Creole 
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